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FEDERAL BUREAU OF INVESTIGATION 


FD-610 (Rev. 05/04/2005) 


Precedence: ROUTINE Dates 07/01/2008 


To: Criminal Investigative Attn: Civil Rights Unit iL 


From: Mobile 
Montgomery 
of 


Contact: 


approved By: [___—_‘di : 
b7C eZ 
praftea sy: [SS 


Case ID #: 282A*MO-NEW 
i b6 

Title: UNSUB; j \ b7C 

JONATHON MYRICK DANIELS - VICTIM; : 4 

CR ERAY COLD CASE; 

CR - GOL 


Synopsis: Calse initiation. 


pod Tn ittiated: 
} 
ES 


bi7E 





Details: Daniels was arrested during a demonstration and 
subsequently released from jail. Moments after his release, he 
was shot to death by a deputy sheriff. 


Date of Incident: 08/20/1965 Time of Incident: 
Date of Complaint: 08/20/1965 


Incident Location 


Incident Street No.: 
Street Name: Apt #: 
City: Haneville 
State: AL Zip: 


1. INCIDENT: b6 
Community Area: Small City or Town b7C 
. Violence: Yes 

Death: Yes NG 

Injury: Yes 

Significant Injury occurred. Victim was shot by a deputy 
sheriff after being released from jail. 


bQWY 


E. Correctional Facility: 
Facility Type: 
Same as Incident Address: 
Facility Street No.: 
street Name: 








\ 


foe “Crimines: raves Cyative From: Mobile @ 
Re: 282A-MO-NEW, 07/01/2008 


Criy: 
State: ZA 


2. SOURCE OF COMPLAINT: 
None 


3. OTHER AGENCY INVESTIGATING: 






None 

4. CASE AGENT CONTACT INFORMATION 
Name SA b6 
Telephone (s ne 
E-Mail: 


Address: One Commerce St. #606, Montgomery, Al. 36104 





To: Criminal Investigative From: Mobile 
Re: 282A-MO-NEW, 07/01/2008 


LEAD(s) : 
Set Lead 1: (Action) 
CRIMINAL INVESTIGATIVE 
AT WASHINGTON, DC 


For the Civil Rights Unit to review and forward the 


information to the Department of Justice, Civil Rights Division. 


Set Lead 2: (Info) 
CRIMINAL INVESTIGATIVE 
AT WASHINGTON, DC 


For the Public Corruption/Civil Rights Intelligence 
Unit. For information only. 
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UNCLASSIFIED 


FEDERAL BUREAU OF INVESTIGATION 







Precedence: ROUTINE Date: 09/11/2008 
To: Criminal Investigative Attn: Civil Rights Unit 
From: Mobile 

Montgomery 

Contact: SA 


Approved By: 


b6 
b7C 
Drafted By: 
Case ID #: 282A-MO0-45946 (Pending) 
Title: UNSUB; 


JONATHON MYRICK DANIELS - VICTIM; 
CR ERA COLD CASE; 
CR. = COL 


Synopsis: To request L___ 


b7E 
Initiated: 


Details: On 8/20/1965, Daniels was arrested during an demonstration 
and subsequently released from jail. Moments after his release, he 
was shot by a deputy sheriff. 


An additional[ ifs requested due to 
circumstances beyond case agent's control. Montgomery's SSRA b7E 
received a transfer and case agent assumed primary relief duties. 
Additionally case agent has been preparing for trial, executing 
search warrant and assisting local agencies with Crimes Against 
Children matters. Case agent also has 4 additional CR cold case era 
cases that require assessment, investigation and travel. 
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To: Criminal Investigative From: Mobile 
Re: 282A-MO~-45946, 09/11/2008 


LEAD (s) : 
Set Lead 1: (Discretionary) 
CRIMINAL INVESTIGATIVE 
AT WASHINGTON, DC 


For the Civil Rights Unit to review and forward the 
information to the Department of Justice, Civil Rights Divison. 


Set Lead 2: (Info) 
CRIMINAL INVESTIGATIVE 
AT WASHINGTON, DC 


For the Public Corruption/Civil Rights Intelligence Unit. 
For information only. 
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UNCLASSIFIED 


FEDERAL BUREAU OF INVESTIGATION 


Precedence: ROUTINE Date: 10/17/2008 


To: Mobile 
Criminal Investigative Attn: CRU 


From: Mobile 
Montgomery 
contact: sa[ +4 
b6 


Approved By: b7C 


Drafted By: 
Case ID #:282A-MO-45946.-7)( Pending) 


Title: UNSUBS; 
JONATHON MYRICK DANIELS- VICTIM; 
CR ERA - COLD CASE 
CR -COL 


Synopsis: To request additional[ 


b7E 


Details: Daniels was arrested during a demonstration and 
subsequently released from jail. Moments after his release, he 
was shot to death by a deputy sheriff. 


An additional[ sds requested due to 
circumstances beyond case agent's control. Case agent has 5 cold 
case civil rights era cases. Locating the necessary information 
for a complete and through investigation is a time consuming and 
difficult task. Specifically for this investigation, information 
has been requested from the Alabama Department of Public Safety, 
the United States Attorney's Office. Death certificates have 
also been ordered. Additionally travel to Haneville and the 
Lowndes County Court house will be necessary in the attempt to 
locate judicial information. It is anticipated the records, if 
any, will have to be researched without the aid of computers. 
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To: Mobile From: Mobile 
Re: 282A-MO-45946, 10/17/2008 


UNCLASSIFIED 


LEAD (s) : 


Set Lead 1: (Discretionary) 


CRIMINAL INVESTIGATIVE 
AT WASHINGTON, DC 


For the Civil Rights Unit to review and forward the information 
to the Department of Justice, Civil Rights Divison. 


Set Lead 2: (Info. ) 
CRIMINAL INVESTIGATIVE 
AT WASHINGTON, DC 


For the Public Corruption/Civil Rights Intelligence Unit. 
For information only. 
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FEDERAL BUREAU OF INVESTIGATION 


Precedence: ROUTINE Date: 01/05/2009 
To: Mobile 


From: Mobile 
Montgomery RA 


Contact: ssRA[ 


Approved By: b6 
b7C 
Drafted By: 
if 
Case ID #: 282A-M0-45956 (Pending) 


282A-MO-45940 (Pending Inactive) 
282A-M0O-45939 (Pending) 
44A-MO-45945 (Pending Inactive) 
44A-MO-45944 (Pending) 


Title: Unsub(s) 
Jonathon Myrick - victim 
CR Era - Cold Case 
CR - COL 


Synopsis: To request cases be re-assigned. 
Details: Case agent has been promoted and is no longer ina 


position to carry a case load. It is requested these cases be 
re-assigned. 
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U.S. Department of Justice 





Federal Bureau of Investigation 


In Reply, Please Refer to Montgomery, Alabama 36104 
File No. February 20, 2009 


Thomas Lemuel Coleman; 
Jonathan Myrick Daniels - Victim; 
CR Era Cold Case; 
CR - COL 


In August 1965, Jonathan Daniels, white male, date of 
birth, March 20, 1939, and a seminary student, was arrested along 
with approximately 30 other people during a voting rights 
demonstration in Fort Deposit, Alabama. The group were all taken 
to the Hayneville, Alabama jail. Daniels, along with 
ea male, and Catholic priest, and two young black 
females were released on August 20, 1965. 

Daniels,[ _——s—s—sd|s and the two females, were in need me 
of a ride back to Fort Deposit, Alabama. As they searched for a 
telephone near the courthouse, the females spotted a store and 
decided to purchase a soft drink. Thomas Coleman a part time 
Deputy Sheriff for Lowndes County, Alabama, saw the group 
approach and raised his shotgun. Daniels, was shot to death by 
Coleman. received a shotgun blast to his back as he 
ran from Coleman. | 


Thomas Coleman was indicted for Manslaughter and tried 
before an all white Lowndes County, Alabama jury. The Attorney 
General of Alabama at the time, Richmond Flowers, was so outraged 
that a grand jury indicted Coleman on Manslaughter charges rather 
than murder, that he took over the prosecution. The trial judge, bé 
refused to delay the trial veri eames well enough to BIC 
testify. Coleman was found not guilty. 


An article written by Tim Unsworth in March 1998 and 
titled "Murder in black and white", states that Coleman was tried 
for the death of Daniels and found not guilty. No other 
individuals were mentioned in the article as suspected of being 
involved in the shooting. 


In a book written by John Hayman titled "Bitter 
Harvest", Hayman writes that Thomas Coleman was a part time 
Deputy Sheriff and known as the executioner of Lowndes County. 
Hayman writes that Coleman was indicted by a Lowndes, Comey 
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This document contains neither recommendations nor conclusions of the FBI. rt Indexed 
FBI and is loaned to your agency; it and its contents are not to be distributeq 
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One Commerce Street 
Suite 606 
Montgomery, Alabama 36104 





Jury for Manslaughter in September 1965 and subsequently found 
not guilty by a jury. 


An obituary that ran on June 22, 1997 in the New York 
Times for a Thomas L. Coleman, who died on June 13, 1997 stated in 
part that Coleman "killed an unarmed civil rights worker then won 
a jury acquittal by claiming self-defense." 


According to a Lexis-Nexis report, a Tom L. Coleman, 
Date of Birth, September 26, 1910, who resided in Hayneville, in 
Lowndes County, Alabama, died on June 13, 1997. He was 86 years 
of age. No other individuals are known to have been involved in 
the shooting. 


No records were located at Lowndes County Circuit 
Clerks office and no records were located at the Lowndes County 
Sheriff's Department. There are no records of the indictment or 
jury trial. Supposedly a fire destroyed the building these 
records were housed. No records have been located at the Alabama 
Administrative Office of Records in Montgomery, Alabama and no 
records have been located at the Alabama Department of Public 
Safety, Montgomery, Alabama. No records were located at the 
Federal Clerks Office, Montgomery, Alabama. 
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FEDERAL BUREAU OF INVESTIGATION 


Precedence: ROUTINE Date: 02/20/2009 
To: Criminal Investigative Attn: Civil Rights Unit 


From: Mobile 
Montgomery RA 


Approved By: \N b6 
b7C 


Drafted By: PZ 
Case ID #: 282A-MO0-45946 (Pending) 


Title: THOMAS LEMUEL COLEMAN; 
JONATHAN MYRICK DANIELS - VICTIM; 
CR ERA COLD CASE; 
CR - COL 


Synopsis: To request case be closed. 
Reference: 282A-M0-45946 Serial 1 


Enclosure(s): Death Certificates for Jonathan Daniels and Thomas 
Coleman, New York Times obituary from 06/22/1997, Lexis-Nexis 
person report for Thomas Coleman, Excerpts from "Bitter Harvest" 
by John Hayman, An Article in U.S. Catholic, March 1998, from Tim 
Unsworth and titled "Murder in Black and White" 


Details: On 8/20/1965, Daniels was arrested during an bé 
demonstration and subsequently released from jail. Moments after b7C 
his release, Daniels and another demonstrator, 

were shot by Lowndes County deputy sheriff Thomas L. 
Coleman. Daniels died instantly. P| sustained critical 
wounds but survived. 


Based primarily on newspaper articles and internet 
search engine results the following information was gathered: 


Research on this case was conducted to determine 
possible subjects. Per Lexis-Nexis, a Tom L. Coleman, DOB 
11/26/1910, who resided in Hayneville, in Lowndes County, AL, died 
06/13/1997. An obituary that ran on 06/22/1997 in the New York 
Times for a Thomas L. Coleman, who died on 06/13/1997, stated in 
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To: Criminal Investigative From: Mobile 
Re: 282A-M0-45946, 02/20/2009 


part that Coleman "killed an unarmed civil rights worker then won 
a jury acquittal by claiming self-defense." Coleman was the only 


subject identified in this case. 


Attached is a Letter Head Memorandum detailing the 
Facts of the case. 


It is requested the case be closed. 
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To: Criminal Investigative From: Mobile 
Re: 282A-MO0-45946, 02/20/2009 


LEAD (s) : 
Set Lead 1: (Discretionary) 
CRIMINAL INVESTIGATIVE 


AT WASHINGTON, DC 








@ 


For the Civil Rights Unit to review and forward the 
information to the Department of Justice, Civil Rights Divison. 


Set Lead 2: (Info) 
CRIMINAL INVESTIGATIVE 


AT WASHINGTON, DC 


For the Public Corruption/Civil Rights Intelligence 


Unit. For information only. 
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Center for Health Statistics 





THIS IS A CERTIFICATE OF DEATH - ‘ 
Reco dep STATE OF ALABAMA 19615 
WILL BE PER-| "3. “eauNty O. "atone -aciission (Whero dacoased {lved. nstitutions Rosidence 


F BUY were ae a & STATENew Hampshire: COUNTYCheshire 
ye ~ _b, GIt¥, TOWN, OR LOCATIO ¢. 1S PLACE OF DEATH |<. Git¥, TOWN, OR LOCATON @. 1S RESIDENCE 


f 
mb INSIDE CITY LIMITS? INSID 
Hayneville _ [P RRES oats =o YES) NOO Keene Y- < x Xx < ; pee 
S YESH NOO 
d. ee we Aa at not in oan Give street addrass) fe. ogi ie d. STREET ADDRESS 

















ON A FARM? 
pen INSTITUTION. Hayneville 61 Summer Street YES) Nog 
FILL IN | 3 NAME OF tnt Middle Last 4. DATE “Month ‘Day Your aa 
DECEASED 
WITH A (Type or print) Jonathan Myrick Daniels a DEATH Miels | ATH August « 20, 1965 
TYPEWRITER [5.>3Ex a OR RACE oat unvee Lacon al] 8. DATE OF BIRTH 1 9 AGE Tincr, 


9. AGE [In years JIF UNDER | Wi YEAR NF UNDER 24 JF UNDER 24 24 HRS. 
OR WRITE 7. MARRIED tC] NEVER MARRIED bY [birthday Months Days “Hours ~Min.* 
PLAINLY ‘| Male te winoweo © oworceng| 3/20/1939 ee ] 
“t0a. US USUAL OCCUPATION IG Secure ; kind of 10b, ne erhy B 8 E { 
WITH DARK work done during moot of working site USINESS OR It. BIRTHPLACE (State or =. count. a 12. ea COUNTRY? 


p INK. DO NOT . |Keene, New Hamps 

P USE GREEN [73. FATHER'S NAME 14. MOTHER'S MAIDEN NAME l4a. NAME OF SURVIVING SPOUSE = 
NOR RED INK. | : 

" wecat corms ptttip Brock Daniels | Constance Weaver te 
































5 15. WAS DECEASED EVER IN U.S. ARM ES? t6. SOCIAL SECU o. ; 
CANNOT BE | (Yes, no, or ee ¥Rt, give if piel Ochi service] et us “Wire ia artin E Pante}s 
MADE If (“y 7 Address keene, ew Hampshirs 


: ENTRIES 16. CAUSE OF DEATH (lEntor only one caute C 
ARE DIM PART ', DEATH WAS GAUSED BY: 





» 1b}, and te), INTERYAL BETWEE 
~  §MMEDIATE CAUSE {al 


, oo Z : C4 Neel AND HAND OaATH 
- ~~? : : eee _——- LE 
ALL ITEMS Conditions, i ie Bo tgs ee Lasse Ea a Seen ey 
















































MUST BE bova: seuie len 
COMPLETE stating the under- DUE TO {c) 
AND > lying cause fast CF aa—ernre roves eee 
° PART I], OTHER SIGNIFICANT CONDITIONS CONTRIBUTING TO DEATH BUT NOT RELATED TO THE TERMINAL DISEASE | 19. WAS AUTOPSY 
ACCURATE |& CONDITION GIVEN IN PART | ie, PERFORMED? 
Ve ¢O = 20a. (Probab 70. DESCRIBE HOW INJURY OGGURRED. (Enter nature of In ury in Part t or Part ee 
IF NO DOCTOR} ACCIDENT SUICIDE HOMICIDE z 
WAS IN S a) Oo. Cette bit : mer 
ATTENDANCE | “20c. OUR & Eicue Month, Day, aa 
MEDICAL CER-|§ tip 30.CS ; 
TIFICATION {$5 lyoqcangury sen ite. PLACE OF TRGURY Ta, 9 Te or about | 2OE Sip » TOWN, OR LOCATION ——SGOUNTY STATE, 
SHOULD BE WHILE AT NOT WHILE mye, tarm, factory strnat, offic L, ‘ LE 
vB Locs WORK OAT WORK 0 72 Z é } pliner tte Atelier 
E LOCAL 7 nd last saw Hor olive on = 
ALTH fave —Orr Hye Sat e stated ove; and fo the bast of my knowledge, from the Causes stoted, 
OFFICER, OR ee: 7b. ADDRESS — Ho yy DATE SIGNED 
CORONER IF ; 
— ie Ge a ee 
PHYSICIAN OR 236. DOTA SMATION,| 238. DAY 23¢. NAME OF CEMETERY OR GREMATOR 23d. LOCATON (City, town, of county) [State) 
IF INQUEST Removal B15 1965 eens, New Hampshire 7 
WAS HELD [24 FUNERAL DIRECTOR > ~~ AODRESS 25. DATE RECD. BY LOCAE REG. | 264 REPISTRARASSIGNATURE a 
vse [White Chapel-Montgomery, Alabama| SEP 16 jgge <p. Khe tune a Po Ses 
shb r, State Registrar of Health Statistics, certify this is a true 
ae reve e pas og oe bee ort eaeat certificate filed in the Center for Health eee 
State of Alabama, Department of Public Health, Montgomery, Alabama, and have caused e 
official seal of the Center for Health Statistics to be affixed. 2008-4633-274-1 













Dorothy /S. Harshbarge State Registrar 





October 15, 2008 
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Pak coun CERTIFICATE OF DEATH 
Nurnber -— Stew Fite Number 
= AO L.DECEASED-WAME Fett Misde Lest {Type lest narne al capecas} DATE OF DEATH Quorth, Oey, Vout) 
6. : Thomas Lemuel COLEMAN, Sr. June 13, 1997 
ia 4. CITY, TOWN, OF LOCATION OF DEATH AND ZP CODE § RSDE CY UMTS 
20. - Hayneville 36040 es 
5 IO 7. F HOSPITAL (Spacity bipationd, ER or Outpatient, OCA) BOF HISPANIC OPIN Spc Yes wo) Yes, Spcty Cuba, 
27. ©. No D 
34. 6 ne J 13 DASE OF BIRTH (Month, Oey. Year) 14 DECEASED'S SOCIAL SECURITY NUMBER, C 
86 = S| November 26, 1910 420-48-5436 é 
2 LOLA TION (Soecy OMY butts! qr acs caniotetad beiow 18 MARITAL STATUS (Spacity Married, Hever Married, 17, SURVIVING SPOUSE fH wate, give naiden nama] net in Arpedi 
Elementary ot High School {0-12} College (14 or 5+) timed Dies VA Fates eek veso nee ° 
ee ees Married Coralie Carothers No i 
19. STATE OF BRTH Ml rot in USA, name country} 20. RESIDENCE—STATE re CITY, TOWN, OR LOCATION AXD 2P CODE 
ps Alabama Lowndes _ ___ Haynevi 
Pe area at 15. MORMAN “Kone ad Ades Tommy L. Coleman, Jr. 
ob es 6006 Forest Grove Ct.: Monte 
~<t 27, KAD OF BUSINESS OR INDUSTRY 
= State of Alabama Hi 
wt Midde Lost 20 MAIDEN NAME OF MOTHER — First 
x Hl leman Mary Finson 
Burig une 17, 1997 | Hayneville City Cem. Hayneville, Alakana 
U. FUNERAL HOME—Kimendhdiess §Loak—-Memory Chapel 3S FURERALDIRECTOR—Signature ipa ere 
945 Lincoln Rd.: Monte AL 36109 |W ; ; June 17, 1997% 
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Sequencalyy ‘st condions, ¥ enyteading 10 
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ss NAME.QEDECEASED Thomas Lemuel Coleman Sr. 


resut'ag in deathy LAST i 
ese ee SE Ree ART ; cst ese ee U 
4) PASTH yd hI ) fying cause pr i. 48 WAS THEREA PREGRANCYMLAST «OS 
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/9 ti eee 
43 MANYER OF DEATH Alt ; endith kreastinsion, Natura! Ca: 50) AUTOPSY 51 Eyes, find dered in determining cause of death? 
7 7 OF DEATH {Specty—Acerdert, Homacde, Suacide, Undetermined Circumstances, Panding Investigation, acura! Cause] Eres, were Fecigs cated in determing ca 
S2 HOW INJURY OCCURRED (Enter rature of injury in tem 46, Pact 1 or hem 47, Part fl} 53 DATE OF INJURY BMonth, Day, Year} 54 HOUR OF JURY 
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56, 
pp This is a legal record and must ba filed within five (5) days efter death. 
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REC'D JUN 2 4 1997 


I, Dorothy S. Harshbarger, State Los of Health Statistics, certify _ this is_a true 
and exact copy of the original certificate filed in the Center for Health Statistics, 
State of Alabama, Department of Public Health, Montgomery, Alabama, and have caused the 
official seal of the Center for Health Statistics to be affixed. 2008-444-232-6 





October 27, 2008 Dorothyv/S. State Registrar 
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PMD ./ {LIOMAVALOVUVULLi LALVY Rhee bash BAW RUANAR EOS EVER e  RALGLD WARRING VV Reva 
@ LexisNexis: 

Deaths & Obituaries in the News Results 

Search Terms: First Name: Thomas; Last Name: Coleman; Date: 1/1/1997-11/1/1997 

23. Copyright 1997 The New York Times Company 

The New York Times 
View Related Topics 
June 22, 1997, Sunday, Late Edition - Final 
NAME: Thomas Coleman 
SECTION: Section 1; Page 26; Column 5; National Desk 
LENGTH: 522 words 
HEADLINE: Thomas Coleman, 86, Dies; Killed Rights Worker in ‘65 
BYLINE: By ROBERT McG. THOMAS Jr. 
BODY: : 
Thomas L. Coleman, who killed an unarmed civil rights worker then won a jury acquittal by claiming self-defense, died on June 13 at his home in 
Hayneville, Ala., the scene of the infamous 1965 killing. He was 86. 
Nobody was much surprised when an all-white jury found Mr. Coleman not guilty in the death of Jonathan Myrick Daniels, 26, an Episcopal seminarian 
from Keene, N.H. In the parlance of the times, Mr. Daniels was an outside agitator and to many of the white people of Lowndes County, where black 
people outnumbered white residents 4-to-1 and were kept in line by constant intimidation, that meant he was fair game, as was the Rev. Richard 
Morrisroe, a Roman Catholic priest who was hit in the back and severely wounded by a second blast from Mr. Coleman's shotgun. Both men were white. 
Nobody-gave much.credence-to.Mr..Coleman's statement that.he thought Mr. Daniels had a knife.and that Father Morrisroe had a gun as. they 
approached a store near the courthouse on Aug. 20, 1965. 
Mr. Coleman, an engineer for the highway department and a member of one of the county's oldest families, was at the courthouse when Mr. Daniels, 
Father Morrisroe and more than 20 black companions were released from the Lowndes County jail, where they had been held on vague charges after a 
demonstration. 
As members of the’ group’ recounted it, they were suspicious.of the circumstances.of thelr sudden:release.. While.a young: man-sought.a.phone to.call. — 
friends to pick’ them up, some of the ottiers: moved off toward a little store a few blocks‘away‘to buy sodas. 
As the two white men and two black young women neared the store, witnesses said, Mr: Coleman,.an- unpaid special deputy. sheriff. with: a:pistol.at-his,- 
side-and ari2-gauge-shotgun.in:his.arms, barred the-way, telling.them.the:store was-closed’and cursing.the.young:women. 
Then, as he aimed the shotgun at one of the young women and began to pull the trigger, she and other witnesses said, Mr. Daniels pushed the young 
women to the ground and used his body as a shield just as the gun went off, nearly tearing his body in two. A second biast struck Father Morrisroe in 
the back. 
In:the.furor that: followed, local’ officials were so openly supportive of Mr. Coleman that.the Attorney General.ofAlabama,, Richmond.Flawers,.outraged 
that a grand jury. had-indicted:Mr. Coleman.on:a charge’of manslaughter rather than murder, ‘took over the:prosecution: But he-was thwarted’ by the: 
trial judge; who'refused to-delaythe trial until'Father.Morrisroe.was able-to testify,:then removed Mr. Flowers from the case. It took the jury two hours 
to find Mr. Coleman not guilty. 
Over the years, Mr. Coleman continued to play dominoes at the courthouse, but his cronies made a point not to discuss the events of 1965, his sister, 
Hulde Coleman, said. 
In addition to his sister, Mr. Coleman is survived by his wife, Coralie; a son, Thomas Jr. of Montgomery, Ala.; a daughter, Hulda Moseley of Macon, Ga.; 
a brother, Joe, of Montgomery; three sisters, Sarah Wilburn and Mable Black of Montgomery and Midwill Haigler of Hayneville, and severat grandchildren 
and great-grandchildren. 
GRAPHIC: Photo: Thomas L. Coleman (Associated Press) 
LOAD-DATE: June 22, 1997 
Copyright © 2009 LexisNexis. All rights reserved. 
2/20/2009 3:00 P 
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Person Report 


FOR INFORMATIONAL PURPOSES ONLY 
Copyright 2008 LexisNexis All Rights Reserved. 


Others Using SSN (0) Address Summary (1) Voter Registrations (0) Driver Licenses (0) 
Professional Licenses (0) 

Real Property Assets (1) Motor Vehicle Registrations (0) Boats (0) Alrcraft (0) 

Bankruptcy Information (0) Judgments/Liens (0) UCC Liens (0) Potential Relatives (4) 
Business Associates (0) Person Associates (0) Neighbors (0) Employment Locator (0) 


Sources (9) 


Full Name Address County Phone 


COLEMAN, TOM L. ‘ PO BOX 96 LOWNDES None Listed 
HAYNEVILLE, AL 36040-0096 





ADDITIONAL PERSONAL INFORMATION 


SSN DOB Gender 
| 420-48-5436 11/26/1910 
(Alabama: 1954-1955) (Would be: 98) ; 

A. Deceased (Daterof Deaths:6/.13/,1997)s 


Subject Summary 
Name Variations View All Name Variations Sources 


1: COLEMAN, TOM 
2: COLEMAN, TOM L 


SSNs Summary View AH SSN Sources 
No. SSN State Iss. Date Iss. Warnings 
Most frequent SSN attributed to subject: 
1: 420-48-5436 Alabama 1954-1955 A Deceased 
DOBs View Alf DOB Sources 


Reported DOBs: 
11/26/1910 


Address Summary - 1 records found for subject. View All Address Variations Sources 


No. Address Actions 

1: PO BOX 96 View 
HAYNEVILLE, AL 36040-0096 Petaile 
LOWNDES COUNTY 

Address Details 

1: PO BOX 96 HAYNEVILLE, AL 36040-0096 

Address Dates Phone Actions 

PO BOX 96 1/2009 


HAYNEVILLE, AL 36040-0096 
LOWNDES COUNTY 


Census Data for Geographical! Region 


Median Head of Household Age: 33 
Median Income: $17,102 
Median Home Value: $41,700 
Median Education: 11 years 
Household Members 

COLEMAN, COLEMAN 


COLEMAN, CORALIE 
COLEMAN, REBECA 
COLEMAN, TOMMIE 
Other Associates 
None Listed 


Vics real Property Sure es 


Real Property 


1: Assessment Record for LOWNDES County, AL 
Owner Information 


Name: COLEMAN TL 
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Ps Address: PO BOX 96 HAYNEVILLE, AL 36040-0096 

County/FIPS: LOWNDES 
Property Information 
Legal Information 
Assessor's Parcel Number: 16041700010090000 
Recording Date: 05/02/1967 
Assessment Information 
Assessed Value: $3740 


Potential Relatives 


No. Full Name Address Phone Actions 
i. COLEMAN, COLEMAN PO BOX 246 

& Deceased FORT DEPOSIT, AL 36032-0246 

e AKA THOMAS, COLEMAN S 124 MOUNT WILLING 

e AKA COLEMAN, TS 

© AKA COLEMAN, THOMAS S FORT DEPOSIT, AL 36032 

SSN:416-28-3832 PO BOX 96 

(Alabama: 1936-1951) HAYNEVILLE, AL 36040-0096 

Deceased 

DOB:1/7/1912 MT WILLING RD 

(Age: 97) FORT DEPOSIT, AL 36032 
2. COLEMAN, REBECA 124 COLEMAN ST 

A. Deceased FORT DEPOSIT, AL 36032 

e AKA COLEMAN, REBECCA F ‘ 2 

SSN:417-22-2864 or . 

(Alabama: 1936-1951) 

DOB:8/29/1921 FORT DEPOSIT, AL 36032-0246 

(Age: 87) PO BOX 96 

HAYNEVILLE, AL 36040-0096 
3. b6 
b7C 

4. 
Sources 
All Sources 9 Source Document(s) 
DECEASED 1 Source Document(s) 
Historical Person Locator 2 Source Document(s) 
Person Locator 1 1 Source Document(s) 
Person Locator 2 2 Source Document(s) 
Tax Assessor Records 3 Source Document(s) 


Important: The Public Records and commercially available data sources used on reports have errors. Data Is sometimes entered poorly, processed 
incorrectly and is generally not free from defect. This system should not be relied upon as definitively accurate. Before relying on any data this 
system supplies, it should be independently verified. For Secretary of State documents, the following data is for information purposes only and is 
not an official record. Certified copies may be obtained from that individual state's Department of State. 
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Key 


A High Risk Indicator. These symbols may prompt you to investigate further. 
Moderate Risk Indicator. These symbols may prompt you to investigate further. 
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South, and the number of black officeholders soon increased dramati- 
cally. 
The 1965 Voting Rights Act and the 1964 Civil Rights Act together 
spelled the end of legal discrimination because of race. As C. Vann 
Woodward puts it, “Jim Crow asa legal entity was dead.” The acts gave 
legitimacy to the decrees of the federal courts, beginning with Brown. 
Southerners had complained with some justification that the courts were 
making laws instead of just enforcing them, and Congressional action on 
the two acts gave proper constitutional authority to federal civil rights 
actions. 

A great victory had been won by the civil rights movement, and 
many, in great exultation, thought it was the ultimate human rights 
triumph in the United States. That idea was short-lived. Very soon, 
events showed that at most a major battle had been won, and that the 
fight ahead was still long and treacherous. In August 1965, only three 
months after the Voting Rights Bill was signed, major rioting broke out 
in Watts, a section of Los Angeles. White America was stunned to 
discover that the century-old promise of full equality for black citizens 
was still unfulfilled. 


The Hard Fight for Justice 


A very difficult problem for law enforcement officials during the 
most bitter phase of the civil rights struggle was to get juries to convict 
persons who were guilty of assault and even murder. A report of the 
Southern Regional Council and the American Civil Liberties Union in 
October 1965 noted that twenty-six civil rights workers had been killed 
since 1960, and there had-been only one conviction.” 

The jury system, normally a great strength in the fight for justice in 
the United States, was a hindrance in this situation because the jury of 
peers was often in deep sympathy with the accused. Charles Morgan 
noted that there were two major instruments of power in maintaining 
segregation in the South—the mostly white electorate and the all-white 
jury.° Jim Crow depended on the ability to terrorize with impunity. 

Another aspect of the problem was that law enforcement officers in 
many locations were members or supporters of the Ku Klux Klan and 
were themselves involved in the violence. The very people responsible for 
enforcing the law were undermining it, and when they committed some 
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outrageous act, they could depend on being acquitted. 

The near impossibility of bringing the guilty to justice created a 
serious crisis in maintaining the rule of law. As the state’s chief legal 
officer, Richmond Flowers was responsible for dealing with this prob- 
lem. On several occasions, when it seemed that the most heinous crimes 
might go unpunished, he stepped in and prosecuted the case himself. 
When he did, he was seen by many as the enemy, part of the outside 
group attempting to interfere in long-established customs. 

Two of the most difficult cases occurred in Hayneville, the county 
seat of Lowndes County in the Black Belt. “It was predominantly black 
down there,” Richmond observes, “but not a single black had ever voted 
None had ever sat on a jury, and not one had ever been to a decent school 
They were just as ignorant as they could be. If one of them ever learnec 
to read and write, he got out of Lowndes County as fast as he could.’ 
Richmond later said that trying the Klansmen in Hayneville was hi 
worst experience as attorney general. 

Richmond’s first case in Hayneville involved the murder of Episco 
pal seminarian Jonathan Daniels. The second Hayneville case was thr 
retrial of a Klansman accused of murdering civil rights worker Viol: 
Liuzzo during the Selma to Montgomery march in 1965. Richmond hac 
to be escorted into and out of the courthouse for his own safety durin; 
the Liuzzo trial. 

The Daniels/Morrisroe Case. In August 1965, Episcopal seminar 
ian Jonathan M. Daniels, of Cambridge, Massachusetts, and Catholi 
priest Richard F. Morrisroe of Chicago were in Ft. Deposit, a small tow: 
in Lowndes Counry, helping blacks in a drive for voter registration. The’ 
had come south a week earlier to attend a meeting of the SCLC. Bod 
were white. They were part of a group arrested on charges of disturbin: 
the peace and taken to jail in Hayneville, the county seat. 

One day the whole group was released from jail and told to gi 
home. When they came out, they noticed that the streets were deserte: 
and the town was very quiet. The group asked Daniels and Morrisroe t 
go to a store across the street and buy some soft drinks. They wer 
accompanied by two young black women with whom they had bee 
working. Part-time Deputy Sheriff T. L. Coleman shot both men with 
shotgun. Daniels died instantly, and Morrisroe was critically injured. 
The incident drew immediate attention from the national press. 
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In September, a Lowndes County grand jury indicted Coleman for 
manslaughter. Attorney General Flowers was quoted as being shocked 
that a first degree murder indictment was not returned.“ Fearing that the 
county would not prosecute the case properly, the attorney general 
personally took over. 

Richmond recalls the details. “Allegedly, Daniels and Morrisroe 
were protecting a girl,” he says. “They had all been released at the same 
time. Street talk was it was a setup job. They had been in jail several days 
and were the talk of the area. That morhing everything got real quiet in 
town. J'here was a big gathering at the sheriff's office, where a group was 
playing dominoes. Someone came in and whispered something to 
Coleman, who was in the game. He said, ‘Excuse me, I gotta go. I'll be 
back in a minute.’ Everybody looked at everybody as if this was the 
signal. He got up and walked across to the store with an automatic 
shotgun. He moved into the store, and stood halfway back out of sight 
so that when they came out of the sunlight and opened the door, they 
couldn’t see him. As soon as they opened the door, he said, ‘You’re 
trespassing. They said, “We wanted to get a soft drink.’ Coleman said 
something like, “Don’t take one more step,’ and bluoee. He blasted with 
the shotgun. 

“Jonathan Daniels, the Episcopal student, was hit in the midriff. It 
blew him across the porch out into the street, and it killed him instantly. 
Morrisroe turned to run, and when he had gone three or four steps, 
Coleman shot him in the back. The force of it blew him out in the middle 
of the street. He lay there a little over an hour before they could get 
anybody to move him. He almost died and had to stay in intensive care 
for months. 

"They weren’t going to try Coleman for anything but manslaugh- 
ter. They claimed they didn’t think it was murder because he pled self- 
defense. When I first went down there and it was manslaughter, I refused 
to try it. I dismissed it and told them to reconsider. When I came back, 

it was manslaughter again. I told the judge I wasn’t ready for a man- 
slaughter trial and asked for a postponement. He refused to delay and 
made me go to trial immediately. He knew I was within my rights in 
refusing to go to trial if I wasn’t ready. But you can’t blame him. He had 


to live down there. He had property down there. silee a in the world 


he had was down there. 
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“T didn’t want to try the case without Father Morrisroe. He hung at 
death’s door for a while; then he was a long time recuperating. He was 
way up East, and I didn’t know whether he would testify or not. I pled 
with him to come back, and he turned me down twice. Finally he agreed 
to come. I also asked him if he would remove his habit in a public place 
and show the jury the horrible scar in the middle of his back. He did not 
have a single mark in the front, but there was this awful scar where he was 
shot in the back. Coleman was pleading self-defense, and yet he shot 
Morrisroe in the back. 

“At the trial, we turned him to the jury and said, “There, gentlemen 
of the jury, is that proof enough?’ As he was putting his habit back on, 
one of the jurors says, ‘Preacher, let me ask you something. He said, 
‘Sure.’ A juryman’s got a right to do that, though it doesn’t happen very 
often. This man said, ‘Preacher, did you kiss that little nigger girl in the 
mouth?’ The priest said, ‘I have never embraced a woman in my life.’ The 
juryman said, “That ain't what we heered down here. Heheheheheh.’ All 
of them laughed and just stomped and spit. There were no blacks on this 
particular jury. 

“Two or three defense witnesses said that they saw Daniels and 
Morrisroe pull something out of their pockets that looked like pistols. 
Now, they had just got out of the jail fifteen or twenty minutes before. 
Nobody found a pistol, and there was no hard evidence of one. We had 
witnesses who were in the ambulance with Morrisroe. We had the people 
who treated him in the hospital. None of them saw a pistol. Buc two or 
three of the local fellows said, ‘It looked to me like he had pistol.’ Defense 
witnesses testified that blacks had removed weapons from both men after 
they were shot.” 

“The trial lasted just a couple of days, and it only took the jury about 
twenty minutes to reach a verdict. They didn’t stay out any time. They 
cleared him on self-defense.” At the time, Richmond called the verdict a 
terrible miscarriage of justice, and one of his aides said that work on the 
case would continue.” The Justice Department considered trying Coleman 
on charges of denying the civil rights of Daniels and Morrisroe, but no 

other legal action was taken. 

There is no question in Richmond’s mind that the shootings were 
intentional. “It was a premeditated thing,” he says. “There wasn't any 
doubt that the whole thing was planned. They let those people out of jail 
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in order to kill them, and the executioner of the county was the one who 
did the killing. Coleman had already killed two other people down there. 

“In the minds of those Lowndes County people, ic wasn’t against 
the law to kill a civil rights worker. I tried the case under guard. As 
attorney general I wouldn’t go down there unless I had my own 
bodyguard standing immediately behind me and troopers on each side. 
And I wasn’t just being fancy. The troopers would tell you, ‘You better 
have protection down here in Lowndes County, especially Hayneville. 

here’s no hate like the hate down here.” 

The Liuzzo Case. Viola Liuzzo, wife of a Teamster official in 
Detroit, was murdered while driving on the Selma-Montgomery high- 
way. She was returning to Montgomery after transporting marchers to 
Selma, and was near Lowndesboro, a small town in Lowndes County. 
Leroy Moton, a young black man, was with her. A large contingent of 
newsmen was in the area to cover the march, and the blatant murder 
received immediate worldwide attention. 

Within two days, President Johnson announced the arrest of four 
members of the Ku Klux Klan in connection with the slaying. Alabama 
Klan Wizard Robert Shelton denied that any of his members were 
involved. He claimed the Liuzzo killing was part of a Communist plot to 
denigrate the KKK and ‘destroy the right wing in America.” Governor 
George Wallace denounced the slaying and said he had ordered state 

fficials to cooperate with federal agencies investigating it. He offered a 
1,000 reward for apprehension of the killers. 

“The events in the Viola Gregg Liuzzo case were brutal, absolutely 
brutal,” Richmond says. “Three of the Klansmen were from Bessemer, a 
suburb of Birmingham. The fourth, Gary Thomas Rowe, was from 
Birmingham. He turned out to be an FBI informant. Those Klansmen 
came down there looking for trouble. The investigators traced their steps 
the day of the killing and found they had been there all day riding 
around, but they hadn’t done much. Moving in the daytime was not 
their thing. 

“Late in the afternoon, they stopped at a service station and made 
some calls. Then they drove on down the highway. About twenty 
minutes before the shooting, they were stopped for speeding by a 
highway patrolman. He gave them a ticket and let them go. They were 
not specifically looking for Liuzzo. They would take anybody. They just 
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wanted to do something now. One of them testified later that the Grand 
Wizard of their Klan had ordered them to go down there and get 
someone. They spotted Mrs. Liuzzo’s car and pulled up close to her. She 
saw them and tried to get away. Soon the two cars were running side by 
side at ninety miles an hour. One of the men testified that they were very 
close to her. Every man in the car except the driver leveled his pistol right 
at her, and they emptied their guns into her car. She was a perfect target. 
She couldn’t dodge or anything at ninety miles an hour. She was just a 
sitting duck, and they killed her. 

“The Liuzzo car slowed down and the Klansmen passed. As they 
watched in a rear view mirror, her car gradually lost speed, eased off the 
road, and sort of nudged into a fence. The driver testified he turned to 
Gary Thomas Rowe and said, “Hell, you missed her.’ Rowe answered, 
‘Missed her, hell. That bitch is dead and in hell, I guarantee you.’ Moton, 
who was in the car with Mrs. Liuzzo, testified that he got out, jumped 
over the fence, and ran into the adjoining field. 

“To show you the attitude we were facing,” Richmond continued, 
“when the state found Mrs. Liuzzo’s vehicle, they took her body to the 
state laboratory in Montgomery. The first thing they asked the labora- 
tory to do was see ‘if she’s had intercourse.’ She had just been shot all to 
pieces, and that’s the first ching they asked. When you've got your state 
officials in chat kind of shape, it’s scary, and I don’t mind telling you I was 
scared. I stayed scared a lot of the time.” 

The Trial. The trial began in Hayneville early in May. It was there, 
Richmond explains, because “a section of Lowndes County sticks up 
between Montgomery and Selma, and the highway cuts across it. As fate 
would have it, Mrs. Liuzzo was killed in that section, and it was necessary 
to try the Klansmen in Hayneville.” 

Joe Breck Gantr, chief trial attorney in the attorney general’s office, 
worked on the case. “He went down there and tried it, supposedly with 
the help of the district attorney,” Richmond recalls. “The district 
attorney didn’t do one thing in the world, so Joe had to try the entire case. 
The jurors voted against first or second degree murder, but they dead- 
locked 10-2 on a first degree manslaughter charge. A mistrial was 
declared. We decided right away that the state would seek a retrial.” The 
defendants marched in a Klan parade after the first verdict and were 
given a rousing ovation.” 
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Murder in black and white. 
By: Unsworth, Tim 
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"we been walkin' with dropped down heads, with a scrunched-up heart, and a timid 
body in the bushes. But we ain't scared anymore.... If you have to die, die for 
something.” 


~-An elderly black farmer in 
Lowndes County, Alabama 


Thomas Lemuel Coleman, a good old boy from 

southern Alabama, died during the summer of 1997. He was 86 years old and had worked 
most of his life as an employee of the state highway department. His family had deep 
roots in Lowndes County, a red-clay farming area_just south of Montgomery. The 
county seat is in Coleman's hometown of Hayneville, a town of 936 souls. Its 
nickname was "Bloody Lowndes," a place where, as one observer put it, a black man 


who lived to be 21 was “a good nigger.'" 


Tom Coleman's death is a reminder of America's confrontation with massive injustice. 
The brief history needs to be recalled lest even the best of us forget. 


Although more than 70 percent of the popular tal of Lowndes County was black in 1965, 
white supremacy was the cornerstone of law and society. According to Charles Ww. 
Eagles, a professor of history at the University of Mississippi, “Violence served to 
Support white supremacy, slavery, peonage, and segregation.” 


For more than a century, white people controlled Lowndes County. Coleman's ancestors 

were an integral part of that control. His father had anieged!y taken part ina 

vigilante lynching and likely served on juries that sentenced blacks to death for 
petty crimes while acquitting whites who had lynched blacks. During a to a prison 

ee Tom Coleman himself had killed a black prisoner whom he judged had threatened 
im. 


"we been walkin' with dropped down heads, with a scrunched-up heart, and a timid 
body Ms the bushes. But we ain't scared anymore.... If you have to die, die for 
something.” 


--An elderly black farmer in 
Lowndes County, Alabama 


Thomas Lemuel Coleman, a good old boy from 
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southern Alabama, died during the summer of 1997. He was 86 years old and had worked 
most of his life as an employee of the state highway department. HIS family had deep 
roots in Lowndes County, a red-clay farming area just south of Montgomery. The 
county seat is in Coleman's hometown of Hayneville, a town of 936 souls. Its 
nickname was "Bloody Lowndes," a place where, as one observer put it, a black man 
who lived to be 21 was ‘a good nigger.'" 


Tom Coleman's death is a reminder of America's confrontation with massive injustice. 
The brief history needs to be recalled lest even the best of us forget. 


Although more than 70 percent of the popuracien of Lowndes County was black in 1965, 
white supremacy was the cornerstone of law and society. According to Charles w. 
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Eagles, a professor of history at the University of Mississippi, "violence served to 
support white supremacy, slavery, peonage, and segregation.’ 


For more than a century, white people controlled Lowndes County. Coleman's ancestors 

were an integral part of that control. His father had aubeved) taken part ina 

vigilante lynching and likely served on juries that sentenced blacks to death for 

petty crimes while acquitting whites who had lynched blacks. During a to a prison 

etal Tom Coleman himself had killed a black prisoner whom he judged had threatened 
im. 


From the day he was born, Coleman's life embodied segregation and the entire culture 
that surrounded it. His was not a philosophical or rational position; 1t was 
reactive, almost involuntary. The county employed no blacks, except school teachers. 
No black had been registered to vote in the 20th century. In fact, a popular aay ing 
among whites was that any black who tried to register would be dead by nightfall. 
Although no lynchings had taken place in more than 20 years, such axioms were part 
of the folklore of violence that served to keep the "colored" in their place. 


It's not likely that Coleman's passing would have been marked outside of 
Hayneville--much less made it into the obituary page of the New York Times--if he 
hadn't used his 12-gauge shotgun to tear a young Episcopal seminarian's body almost 
jin two and to rip open the back of a young Chicago priest, leaving him with a 
lifetime handicap. 


After Coleman put down his shotgun, he called his friend Colonel Al Lingo, 
State-trooper commander in Montgomery, and amy informed him: "I just shot two 
preachers. You better get down here.” In the weeks that followed, American Justice 
would be abused beyond understanding. | 


Caleman, then a oo yest ole cc ouey sheriff, spent 11 hours in jail and was. released, 
on bond. The subsequent trial be ore 12 white jurors-would hear 53: minutes. of- y 
testimony and deltberate for 90° minutes before reaching’ a unanimous. verdict: Ton 


coleman“ was not gut hHty:.~ 


He would spend the next three decades playing dominoes with his courthouse cronies. 
According to his sister, Hulde, his friends made_a point not to discuss the event. 
tf asked, he would answer that he would do it all over again. 


Those who went before 


Jonathan Daniels was one of five civil-rights martyrs in 1965 and one of 40 who gave 
their lives between 1955 and 1968, so that people could enjoy such basic rights as a 
seat on a bus, a stool at_a lunch counter, a textbook in a school with indoor 
plumbing, or a voting ballot. 


The worst incident perhaps was the 1963 slaughter of four young acl outside the 
16th Street Baptist Church in Birmingham, Alabama. A Klan bomb, p anted under a 
stone staircase just outside the church, exploded, killing the four and injuring 20 
more. Only a single Klansman was caught; he died in jail shortly after. "God still 
has a way of wrin ing good out of evil," the Rev. Martin Luther King, Jr. said at 
the girls' Punter Indeed, this tragic event may cause the white South to come to 
terms with its conscience." 


The roots of the civil-rights movement could be said to date to May 17,1954, when 
the Supreme Court outlawed segregation in schools in the case of Brown v. The Board 
of Education of Lie iecaie One year later, the first of the 40 martyrs was killed. The 
Rev. George Lee, who had persuaded 92 blacks to register to vote in Belzoni, 
Mississippi, had half his face blown apart by a shotgun blast from a passing car. 
The sheriff ruled that his death was caused by unknown causes and that the lead 
pellets in his face were probably dental fillings. 


Although the laws were on the books as early as 1882, full integration is stil7 an 
unfulfilled ideal more than a century later. The 13th Amendment to the Constitution 
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outlawed slavery, the 14th protected the rights of the newly freed slaves, and the 
15th gave blacks the right to vote. Yet, between 1882 and 1901, nearly 2,000 blacks 
were lynched. 


In 1896, a new interpretation was introduced. The Supreme Court gave its approval to 
Jim Crow oc ee in Plessy v. Ferguson, saying as long as separate treatment was 
equal, it was legal. In oe of course, honng was remotely equal. By the time 
the National Association for the Advancement of Colored People was 10 years old in 
1920, the Ku Klux Klan boasted more than 2 million members. 


In 1955, seamstress Rosa Parks was arrested for refusing to oi up her seat on the 
bus to a white man. The 381-day Montgomery bus boycott that followed captured the 
imagination of the weary black community. It took nearly a year for the Supreme 
Court to outlaw segregation on city buses. 


Again, the issues appeared small. But they reached inside souls. In 1960, for 
example, four black students sat down at a Woolworth's lunch counter in Greensboro, 
North Carolina. "we don't serve the colored here," they were told. They sat quietly 
until the store closed. within one year, 20,000 had participated in sit-ins; 3,600 
of them were arrested. 


In 1957, Congress passed the first Civil Rights Act since Reconstruction. In that 
same year, President Dwight D. Eisenhower sent troops to Little Rock, Arkansas to 
open school doors to African Americans. In December 1960, the Supreme Court outlawed 
segregation in bus terminals, and by 1962, the campus at Mississippi State was the 
scene of a riot as James Meredith attempted to enroll. It took 300 federal 
marshals--28 of whom were shot and 150 of whom were injured--and it cost the life of 
a French reporter, Paul Guihard, who was found shot in the back. (Meredith would 
live to graduate but would be shot and wounded four years later during a one-man 
march through Mississippi.) 


In June 1963, Alabama Governor George Wallace blocked the schoolhouse door to stop 
integration at the university. A few days later, civil-rights activist Medgar Evers 
was assassinated in the driveway of his home in Jackson, Mississippi. His murderer 
fae nee twice by hung juries, but 31 years later, new evidence finally sent him to 
jail. 


In 1964, the payment of the poll tax prior to voting was outlawed in federal  —_s, 
elections, and during "Freedom Summer" at least 1,000 volunteers went to MiSS1SS1pp1 
to recruit voters. Three of them were slain by the Klan, but shortly after that. 
President Johnson signed another Civil Rights Bill, and Congress passed the voting 
Rights Act of 1965. 


So it went: judicial gavels sounding new legislation, and shotguns responding with 
fatal accuracy. 


Then, in 1965, came Jonathan Daniels and Richard Morrisroe. 


In the line of fire 


Jonathan Daniels was born in 1939 in Keene, New Hampshire, the son of a physician 
and a school teacher. He enrolled in Virginia Military Institute and later did 
graduate studies at Harvard, but, following a profound spiritual experience, he 
decided on ministry. Daniels was 26 and a student at the Episcopal seminary in 
Cambridge, Massachusetts when King issued his nationwide call for clergy of all 
faiths to come to Selma, Alabama to support the voting-rights marchers. when the 
march was over, he decided to stay and work in Alabama. 


Dick Morrisroe was raised in an Irish Catholic family near Chicago's Loop. Ordained 

in 1964, he asked to be assigned to a black parish. At the 2,000-member St. 

Columbanus Parish on Chicago‘s South Side, he met Sam Rayner, whose funeral home was 

just across the street. Rayner took the young priest to hear King and introduced him 

to the Catholic Interracial ‘Council. Even before leaving Chicago for Fort Deposit, 
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Alabama, Morrisroe had been arrested in Chicago for participating in a lie-down. 


Neither Daniels nor Morrisroe had planned on taking part in the demonstration at 

Fort Deposit.'A group-of-black teenagers was going to picket white-owned stores that 
discriminated against blacks. Fort Deposit was a Klan stronghold, armed and angry, . 
especially about “outside agitators." But the two clergymen gave the you cee 
a ride, and once there, they decided to join the protest. They were sped arrested 
with 30 marchers. for allegedly violating a 1963 ordinance that forbade protests that ° 
lasted more than five minutes. 


The FBI under 3. Edgar Hoover refused to intervene, claiming that they were in Fort 
Deposit to observe, not to protect. The protesters were arrested together with 
Stokely Carmichael and Christopher wylie of the Student Nonviolent coor taend. 
Committee. They were driven 20 miles. to Hayneville and. tossed in: jail. Later, five. 
youog Stacks were released because they were underage. The authorities. refused to 
elieve that the youthful Morrisroe was a priest. Daniels' Episcopal friends offered 
to bail him out, but he refused. They spent six days in a dirty prison with 
overflowing toilets. . : 

At 2 p.m. on August 20, the group was released without explanation. Daniels. and. , 


Morrtsroe walked Sone anu eet aiay 97. ‘They were in need of a ride back to 
o 


Fort Deposit and were looking for a telephone. Two: of the young women, Ruby Sales 
and: Joyce Batley, accompanied them, hoping to- purchase a soft drink. 


Coleman had been hanging around the courthouse, playing dominoes with_his cronies 
and listening to the talk about the protesters. He had left his pistol and shotgun 
in the small, chapboard-Cash-Store- just off the highway. when the group approached, 
he grabbed his shotgun and shouted, "Get off this property or I'll blow your 
[expletive] heads off, you [expletive] !" 


Daniels saw the shotgun and, pushed Sales, out of the way, shielding her body with 
his. Coleman abruptly fired. The buckshot tore a hole in the side of his chest, 
killing him instantly. 


“| 


Morrtsroe grabbed Batley's hand: to. pull. her away even as he appeared to be running 
to help Daniels. Coleman's second blast. caught, hint Tn his Tower right back and side. 
Later that day it would take 11 hours. to dig the shot out of his back. He would 
spend seven months. in Alabama. and. Chicago hospitals. Despite years of outpatient 
therapy at the Rehabilitation Institute of Chicago, he still walks with a 


distinctive limp. 
The trial 


The trial was a textbook example of justice denied by deep-rooted racial hatred. 
Judge T. werth Thagard, who had been elected with Coleman"s help, presided. The 
defense bei ae Robert Coleman Black, was Coleman's nephew. Even the prosecutors, 
Arthur Gamble and Carlton Perdue, were friends of his. The all-white jury was. 
composed mostly of jurors who had served many times before. During the preceding 
eight years, only seven blacks had done jury duty from the 2,748 who were called. 
African Americans far outnumbered whites in Lowndes County, but even the most 
illiterate among them could speed-read the Klan writings on the wall. 


Coleman's defense team claimed 46 that he was HUAI db LU Varner, the owner 
of the Cash Store. Two men testified that they had seen weapons--a gun and a 
knife--in the hands of the seminarian and the priest. No weapons were ever found. 
The prosecution claimed that the black youths had removed them. The judge refused to 
delay the trial until Morrisroe could leave the hospital. 


Morrisroe's absence made the victims seem even more invisible. At break time, 
prosecution lawyers and the judge could be seen mingling with the jury. A juror 
winked at Coleman. State Attorney General Richmond Flowers, who tried mightily for a 
new trial, called it “a Klan murder." 


TO carry on 
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Did any good come of it all? It's difficult to measure precisely, but some minds and 
ssl more hearts were changed. The ripple effect of the sea of red blood on the red 
soil is still occurring. 4 


In a legal case, white v. Crook, the Episcopal Society for Cultural and Racial Unity 
and the ACLU challenged the exclusion of women and blacks from the jury system. 
Their victory set a precedent for other districts. Voter registration received much 
more support from the federal government, and some black groups, such as the Lowndes 
County Freedom Organization, helped to elect black officials. 


More confident blacks began to put shotguns in their pickup trucks, a privilege once 
reserved to whites. Soon, the vastly outnumbered whites wisely replaced their 
shotguns with fishing rods, and the blacks did the same. 


The federal government took another look at the separate-but-equal schools and 
upgraded them. Federal funds magically appeared to pave streets and to install water 
and sewers. A $1 million grant from the office of Economic Opportunity made possible 
a health center, ironically ge next to the county jail. A Headstart piegiee was © 
established, and blacks gradually began to attend public schools with whites. within 
15 years of the shooting, 70 percent of the sel homes had full plumbing, more 
than double the number in 1965. Blacks voted freely, held elective office, served on 
juries, and now live without violence. The Klan has virtually disappeared. Per 
Capita black income has risen from $935 to $7,493 per year. 


It isn't perfect, but it's no longer Tom Coleman's county. 


Jonathan Daniels was buried in Keene on the Tuesday following the shooting. After 
the Episcopal service, as the 800 mourners drifted away, one could hear Stokely 
Carmichael and others singing "we Shall Overcome." His parish named a church 
building after him, and a local elementary school bears his name. Fifteen years 
later, the Anglican Church included him in its Canon of Saints and Martyrs. 


Ruby Sales, the young woman for_whom Daniels sacrificed his life, is now a student 
at the Episcopal Divinity School at Cambridge, Daniels' alma mater. 


Richard Morrisroe, who supplied most of the details of this article, returned to 
Chicago. He resigned from active ministry in 1972 and earned a second master's 
degree in urban studies from Loyola University and a J.D. from Northwestern | 
University School of Law. Today, he is a staff attorney for the Chicago Transit 
Authority, a part-time professor at Calumet College of St. Joseph, and a doctorate 
student in ministry at Catholic Theological Union in Chicago. He and his wife, 
Sylvia, have two children. 


In August 1997, a month after Coleman died, a monument to Jonathan Myrick Daniels 
was dedicated in Hayneville Square. Morrisroe attended and spoke. 


“Jon was too young to die," he said. “But he was also too young to accept the false 
boundaries between black and white, South and North, city preachers, college 
students, and tenant farmers.... AS we cradle his memory, we strive to inspire our 
youth to carry on Jonathan Daniels’ courage and faith." 


By Tim Unsworth, a freelance writer living in Chicago and a frequent contributor to 
U.S. CATHOLIC. His most recent book is I Am Your Brother Joseph: Cardinal Bernardin 
of Chicago. 
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Attached below are the Cold a the CRU needs to review. Any sueston Mt parcng these questions should be 
directed to SSA[___| before we arrive. 


Thanks, [| | b6 
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From: (CID) (FBI) b6 


Sent: uesda -07 AM b7C 
To: Ec (Fen{ cab) (FBI) 
Subject: obile Cold Case Review 


UNCLASSIFIED 
NON-RECORD 


Here are the cold cases for mobile: 
b6 


VICTIM MOBILE CASE#: \\ oa bTC 
FRANK ANDREWS 282A-MO-45943  —C ahs PQ CLOSING 

HILIARD BROOKS 282A-MO-45939 (1KEC* rw Ba 

JONATHAN DANIELS 282A-MO-45946 -C\KeO - 

WILLIE EDWARDS 44A-MO-45944 

ROGERS HAMILTON 44A-MO-45945 n 

JIMMIE LEE JACKSON 282A-MO-45941 — a \ [Poe che are Litt of 
BESSIE MCDOWELL 44A-MO-45950 DOJ CLOSING - Clos os ce | 
JAMES EARL MOTLEY 282A-MO-45940 | 

JAMES REEB 44A-MO-45942 Ch Ree hie sated 
RODELL WILLIAMSON 2 Yil-v- mee sored Ye es 
ARCHIE WOODEN 2 wUu-o- yer op 

SAMUEL YOUNGE 44A-MO-46084 “kee i Bao 
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FEDERAL BUREAU OF INVESTIGATION 


Precedence: ROUTINE Date: 04/22/2009 
To: Criminal Investigative Attn: Civil Rights Unit 
From: Mobile b6 


Montgomery b7C 
Contact: SA 


Approved By: 


Drafted By: 
Case ID #: 282A-MO-45946 (Pending) 
Title: THOMAS LEMUEL COLEMAN; 


JONATHAN MYRICK DANIELS - VICTIM; 
CR ERA COLD CASE; 
CR - COL 
Synopsis: To identify next of kin for Jonathan Daniels. 


Reference: 282A-MO-45946 Serial 1 


Details: On 8/20/1965, Daniels was arrested during an 
demonstration and subsequently released from jail._Moments after 


his release, Daniels and another demonstrator, b6 
were shot by Lowndes County deputy sheriff Thomas_L. b7C 
Coleman. Daniels died instantly as he_shielded the body of 
a black female demonstrator. sustained critical 


wounds but survived. 


Based primarily on genealogical website and internet 
search engine results the following information was gathered: 


Research on this case was conducted to determine 
possible next of kin information for Daniels. Daniels Alabama 
death certificate states that his father's name was Philip Brock 
Daniels and his mother's name was Constance Daniels (nee Weaver) 
of Keene, New Hampshire. Daniels was unmarried. Per the website 
www.familysearch.org, Philip Brock Daniels married Constance 
Weaver in 1932 and died in 1959. Constance Daniels died January 
1984 in Keene, New Hampshire. Per Lexis-Nexis, a Constance 
Daniels, DOB 08/20/1905, who resided in Keene, New Hampshire, died 
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To: Criminal Investigative From: Mobile 
Re: 282A-MO0-45946, 04/22/2009 


January 1984. There were no records of a Philip Brock Daniels in 
Lexis-Nexis. 


Several websites made reference to Jonathan Daniels 


The website www.jonathandaniels.org, 
states that An. article 
that appeared in www.rockbridgeweekly.com, on Marc 5, 2006 


titled "VMI to present Humanitarian Award to Andrew Young" states 
that an award named in honor of Jonathan Daniels was being 
presented to former U.S. ambassador Andrew Young. This award 
ceremony was attended identified as living in 












identified as 
also in attendance, 






and was identified as 


pop{_] 
and a telephone 


resides a 
number of 


resides at 
and a telephone number of 


a. 










DOB 
and had previous 
er telephone numbers are 


Per Lexis-Nexis, 
resides at 
addresses in 
listed as 
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To: Criminal Investigative From: Mobile 
Re: 282A-MO-45946, 04/22/2009 


LEAD (s) : 
Set Lead 1: (Discretionary) 
CRIMINAL INVESTIGATIVE 
AT WASHINGTON, DC 


For the Civil Rights Unit to review and forward the 
information to the Department of Justice, Civil Rights Divison. 


Set Lead 2: (Info) 
CRIMINAL INVESTIGATIVE 
AT WASHINGTON, DC 


For the Public Corruption/Civil Rights Intelligence 
Unit. For information only. 
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U.S. Department of Justice 





Federal Bureau of Investigation 





In Reply, Please Refer to Montgomery, Alabama 36104 
File No. July 1, 2009 


Thomas Lemuel Coleman; 
Jonathan Myrick Daniels - Victim; 
CR Era Cold Case; 
CR - COL 


In August 1965, Jonathan Daniels, white male, date 
of birth, March 20, 1939, and a seminary student, was arrested 
along with approximately 30 other people during a voting 
rights demonstration in Fort Deposit, Alabama. The group were 
all taken to the Hayneville, Alabama jail. Daniels, along 
with white male, and Catholic priest, and 
two young black females were released on August 20, 1965. 


Daniels,[ sd] and the two females, were in 
need of a ride back to Fort Deposit, Alabama. As they 
searched for a telephone near the courthouse, the females 
spotted a store and decided to purchase a soft drink. Thomas 
Coleman a part time Deputy Sheriff for Lowndes County, 
Alabama, saw the group approach and raised his shotgun. 
Daniels, was shot to death by Coleman. [____—sireceived a 
shotgun blast to his back as he ran from Coleman. 


Thomas Coleman was indicted for Manslaughter and 
tried before an all white Lowndes County, Alabama jury. The 
Attorney General of Alabama at the time, Richmond Flowers, was 
so outraged that a grand jury indicted Coleman on Manslaughter 
charges rather than murder, that he took over the rosecution. 
The trial judge, refused to delay the trial anti] 
was well enough to testify. Coleman was found not guilty. 


An article written by Tim Unsworth in March 1998 and 
titled "Murder in black and white", states that Coleman was 
tried for the death of Daniels and found not guilty. No other 
individuals were mentioned in the article as suspected of 
being involved in the shooting. 


In a book written by John Hayman titled "Bitter 
Harvest", Hayman writes that Thomas Coleman was a part time 
Deputy Sheriff and known as the executioner of Lowndes County. 
Hayman writes that Coleman was indicted by a Lowndes 5A Me 


This document contains neither recommendations nor conclusions of the FBI. abot 
and is loaned to your agency; it and its contents are not to be distributed outewaeiay eon 
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One Commerce Street 
Suite 606 
Montgomery, Alabama 36104 





Grand Jury for Manslaughter in September 1965 and subsequently 
found not guilty by a jury. 


An obituary that ran on June 22, 1997 in the New 
York Times for a Thomas L. Coleman, who died on June 13, 1997 
stated in part that Coleman "killed an unarmed civil rights 
worker then won a jury acquittal by claiming self-defense." 


According to a Lexis-Nexis report, a Tom L. Coleman, Date 
of Birth, September 26, 1910, who resided in Hayneville, in Lowndes 
County, Alabama, died on June 13, 1997. He was 86 years of age. No 
other individuals are known to have been involved in the shooting. 


No records were located at Lowndes County Circuit 
Clerks office and no records were located at the Lowndes 
County Sheriff's Department. There are no records of the 
indictment or jury trial. Supposedly a fire destroyed the 
building these records were housed. No records have been 
located at the Alabama Administrative Office of Records in 
Montgomery, Alabama and no records have been located at the 
Alabama Department of Public Safety, Montgomery, Alabama. No 
records were located at the Federal Clerks Office, Montgomery, 
Alabama. 


Research on this case was conducted to determine 
possible next of’ kin information for Daniels. Daniels' Alabama 
death certificate states that his father's name was Philip 
Brock Daniels and his mother's name was Constance Daniels (nee 
Weaver) of Keene, New Hampshire. Daniels was unmarried. Per 
the website www.familysearch.org, Philip Brock Daniels married 
Constance Weaver in 1932 and died in 1959. Per Lexis-Nexis, a 
Constance Daniels, DOB 08/20/1905, who resided in Keene, New 
Hampshire, died January 1984. There were no records of a 
Philip Brock Daniels in Lexis-Nexis. 


made reference to Jonathan Daniels 
The website bé 
www.jonathandaniels.org, states that b7C 
An article that appeared in 

www.rockbridgeweekly.com, on March 15, 2006 titled "VMI to 
present Humanitarian Award to Andrew Young" states that an 
award named in honor of Jonathan Daniels was being presented 
to former U.S. ambassador Andrew Young. This award ceremony 
was attended by identified as living in 
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and 


1aentirctied as 







erify if she bé6 
stated she b7Cc 
was and was the only surviving 

family member. She described the circumstances of the case 

and believed that Thomas Coleman was the lone gunman that 

murdere only concern was that she did 

not understand why and the others were released so 
suddenly without giving them an opportunity to call relatives 

to pick them up from jail. She was excited that the DOJ and 

FBI were looking_into civil right era cases. erified 

her address as and 

telephone number 


was 
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FEDERAL BUREAU OF INVESTIGATION 


Precedence: ROUTINE Date: 07/14/2009 


Tos: Criminal Investigative Division Attn: Civil Rights Unit 
From: Mobile 


PCCRS/Civil Rights Unit - Room 3973 
Contact: SSA 
Montgomery RA 


Contact: sal an 
Approved By: 


Drafted By: 


Case ID #: 282A-M0O-45946 (Pending) 


Title: THOMAS LEMUEL COLEMAN; 
JONATHAN MYRICK DANIELS - VICTIM; 
CR ERA COLD CASE; 
CR - COL 


was contacted to verify i£ she was 






stated she was the b6 
and was the only surviving family b7C 
member. 
Reference: 319W-HQ-A1487699-CID Serial 423 


Enclosure(s): A summary LHM documenting all investigative efforts. 


Details: On 8/20/1965, Daniels was arrested during an demonstration and 
subsequently released from jail. Moments after his release, Daniels and 
another demonstrator, were shot by Lowndes County 6 
deputy sheriff Thomas L. Coleman. Daniels died instantly. bic 
sustained critical wounds but survived. 


Based primarily on newspaper articles and internet search 
engine results the following information was gathered: 


Research on this case was conducted to determine possible 
subjects. Per Lexis-Nexis, a Tom L. Coleman, DOB 11/26/1910, who resided 


in Hayneville, in Lowndes County, AL, died 06/13/1997. An obituary that 
ran on 06/22/1997 in the New York Times for a Thomas L. Coleman, who died 
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To: Civil Rights Unit 
From: Mobile 
Re: 282A-MO0-45946, 07/14/2009 


on 06/13/1997, stated in part that Coleman "killed an unarmed civil right: 
worker then won a jury acquittal by claiming self-defense." Coleman was 
the only subject identified in this case. 


Attached is a Letter Head Memorandum detailing the facts of the 
was contacted to verify if she was the 
stated she was 

and was the only surviving family member. 
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It is requested the case be closed. 
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To: Civil Rights Unit 


From: Mobile 
Re: 282A-MO0-45946, 07/14/2009 


UNCLASSIFIED 


Set Lead 1: (Info) 
CRIMINAL INVESTIGATIVE 
AT WASHINGTON, DC 


For the Civil Rights Unit to review and forward the 
information to the Department of Justice, Civil Rights Division. 


Set Lead 2:3 (Info) 
CRIMINAL INVESTIGATIVE 
AT WASHINGTON, DC 


For the Public Corruption/Civil Rights Intelligence 
Unit. For information only. 
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